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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Domestic average copper price up with larger smelter sales. 


@ Custom smelter copper price as high as 48.80c delivered. 
@ Lead and zinc both tighter with London prices above U. S. 


COPPER—Domestic average 43.075c, ref’y. 


Sales of domestic and foreign copper were heavy the 
past week. Secondary prices rose as did scrap. Con- 
sumers showed more concern and it was suggested prices 
above 43c would last well into 1956; some sales have 
been made at flat prices well above 43c for delivery in 
the third quarter. Much such business is turned down by 
sellers. Some factors point out that the world output in 
October, at an annual rate, was above 3-million short 
tons and barring strikes could be much above this in 
1956. Others emphasize the extent to which demand, es- 
pecially in Europe, could continue to rise. Trouble be- 
tween labor and the Government in Chile has not finally 
settled; but there is reason to expect less difficulty in the 
future, many believe. 


TIN-—$1.05%, prompt, N. Y. 


Tin prices continued to advance here, in London and in 
Singapore. Trouble in S. E. Asia, heavy demand and a 
squeeze on speculators apparently are responsible. 


QUICKSILVER-—$280-$284 per flask, N. Y. 


The quicksilver market has been fairly steady the past 
week with little business being done. There is not much 
spot metal available—to get it one would have to pay 
$284 or $285. Some nearby sold at $280; Mexican was sold 
at $279. Much Mexican metal apparently has gone to 
Europe. Fair amounts of European metal were sold for 
January and February delivery at about $270. 


ZINC—13c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 1154c) 


Zinc is tighter than last week. The London price when 
transfer costs are added has been above the U. S. price 
during much of the week. Much of this strength is at- 
tributed to a squeeze; the £4 backwardation suggests 
this. There has. been considerable talk of a price rise if 
the high London price persists. Nov. Zinc Institute sta- 
tistics showed domestic shipments at 90,819 tons; total 
shipments were 92,660 tons and production was 86,813. 
Other Institute data follow: 
Output Stocks 

Oct. Nov Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
Special High Grade......... 35,915 34,332 6,391 5,411 
High Grade 9,258 3,079 2,619 
Intermediate ; 1,301 836 564 


Prime Western (Incl. Select & 
Brass Special) 43, 41,910 33,562 29,427 


Totals J 86,801 43,868 38,021 





ALUMINUM-—Pig 22.5c per Ib; ingot 24.4c 


Aluminum appears tighter. Secondary prices were raised 
about Yc a lb reflecting the increased intensity of de- 
mand and slight increases in scrap prices. The longer run 
outlook is suggested by Kaiser’s announcement of a 
50% expansion of primary and mill facilities (see p 3). 


Alcan has increased slightly its shipments to the U. S. 
this year though not proportionately to its increased 
output—the U. K. has benefitted more owing largely to 
earlier commitments especially in connection with finan- 
cial help to Alcan in expanding production facilities. 
Also, amounts due to be shipped which are not tied up 
in long term contracts must be cut back most when 
output is reduced. This is what is happening owing to 
the water shortage in Quebec. 


NICKEL—64 ‘2c per lb f.0.b. Port Colborne 


The shortage of nickel has led to “gray market” prices of 
several times the producer price, many users point out. 
The intense demand has not been taken advantage of 
by producers. H. B. Director of the Commerce Dept. said 
allocation systems were fair. It is expected 108,000 tons 
will be consumed this year; 1956 demand is expected to 
be about 150,000 tons. 


PLATINUM-—$97-$115 per oz 


Platinum remains as tight as ever. Palladium prices 
were raised from $22-$24 to $23-$24. 


LEAD—-15'«c N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 14c) 


Lead sales this week were 11,740 tons. Buyers are con- 
tinuing to ask for larger amounts than they can get, 
especially at flat prices. London prices have been a little 
above N. Y. when transfer costs are added. Talk of a 
price rise is common; if London continues above N. Y. it 
could happen, though some sellers appear opposed. Gulf 
prices are being closely watched. 
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RST Chairman Discusses 


Major World Copper Problems 


Important questions confronting the 
copper industry were discussed by R. L. 
Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust and of several related copper 
producing companies, in an article in the 
Financial Times of London. 

Prain pointed out that there are many 
prices for raw copper throughout the 
world and indicated what he believed to 
be the reasons: inconvertibility of cur- 
rencies and foreign exchange controls, 
Government stockpile buying, Govern- 
ment interference with copper for politi- 
cal reasons, Government restrictions on 
exports and imports of copper and bi- 
lateral trade agreements, traditional pro- 
ducer-consumer contracts and contacts, 
and an increase in specified types reduc- 
ing the homogeneity of copper and lead- 
ing to canalization. 

Prain said the extent of strikes in 1954 
resulting in a loss of 128,000 short tons 
of copper, and in 1955 of 145,000 tons, 
were instrumental in preventing a bal- 
ance of supply and demand. 


Multiple Prices 


Mr. Prain indicated there was no one 
price quotation which could be consid- 
ered as accurately reflecting the mathe- 
matical composite at which copper is 
sold in the world market. Calculations 
show that for the week ending Nov. 23, 
he said, the weighted average world 
price of primary copper was approxi- 
mately £360 per long ton, with varia- 
tions between high and low of more 
than £50 per ton, and with not more 
than 27% of the volume of sales at any 
one price. (Editors note—Many copper 
factors calculate a world copper price 
by averaging the E&MJ U.S. domestic 
copper price and the E&MJ foreign cop- 
per price. Because the tonnages of flat 
sales are often not far apart and the 
spread in the two averages has not been 
so great, this arithmetical average has 
not been far different from the weighted 
average, though weights of .6 for domes- 
tic and .4 for foreign would be closer. 
Many have suggested we publish a 
weighted average world copper price; 


most indicate they would find one ex- 
cluding resale copper useful and reliable. 
They suggest resale copper would be so 
outweighted by other copper that its in- 
clusion or exclusion would have little 
effect on a world average copper price.) 

The possibility of ever having a single 
world price for copper depends on a re- 
turn to completely free trade including 
full currency convertibility and proba- 
bly to the existence of a slight surplus 
represented by adequate stocks in the 
main trading centers, Mr. Prain said. 

Prain indicated that for the good of 
the industry the price of copper should 
be the lowest which will encourage the 
continued use of copper and discourage 
the use of substitutes, thus maintaining 
the traditional copper growth factor, 
and at the same time a price which will 
give a fair return to the mines and create 
incentives for the opening up of new 
mines to take care of such increasing 
copper consumption. 

He indicated the price of copper is not 
likely to go much below 30c a lb, and 
that 30c to 35c would be an ideal price. 


Kaiser Aluminum Announces 
$280-Million Expansion 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
is starting on a $280-million expansion 
program that will increase its basic 
aluminum metal production by more 
than 50%, to 654,000 tons a year. This 
will establish the company as the 
nation’s second largest aluminum pro- 
ducer. 

Based upon present production facil- 
ities and announced expansion programs, 
the company noted that its total of 
654,000 tons would compare with Rey- 
nolds Metals Co.’s 550,000-ton goal, 
and would be exceeded only by Alumi- 
num Co. of America, the present No. 1 
producer in U. S., whose plans call for 
output of 735,000 tons a year by mid- 
1956. 

Major projects under the new program 
will be construction of a 200,000-ton 
aluminum metal plant at Ravenswood, 
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W. Va., costing some $120-million, and 
a 500,000-ton alumina plant, located on 
the Mississippi River near Gramercy, 
La., south of Baton Rouge, to cost $60- 
million. It is planned to break ground 
for these facilities by next April. 

Expansion program also provides 
$100-million for chemical facilities and 
additional mill fabricating facilities, in- 
cluding two new extrusion plants, en- 
largement of the rod, bar, wire and 
electrical plant at Newark, Ohio: ex- 
pansion of the company’s aluminum 
forging capacity and provision for 
further foil rolling capacity as well as 
equipment additions at other plants. 

When this new program is added to 
construction started since Jan. 1, 1955 
at five other principal manufacturing lo- 
cations, the combined programs repre- 
sent a total expansion in progress by 
Kaiser Aluminum of more than $400- 
million, officials said. 


Will Begin July 1957 


A target date of July 1957 has been 
set for placing the first of seven potlines 
to make aluminum metal at the Ravens- 
wood plant, with the other lines sched- 
uled for start-up at intervals of from 
24% to 3 months as each is completed, 
with the final line in operation by the 
end of 1958. 

“Our decision to go ahead immediately 
on this next major phase of our long- 
range planning is based on recently com- 
pleted surveys by our own market anal- 
ysis department,” said D. A. Rhoades, 
vice president and general manager. 
“These surveys indicate the nation’s alu- 
minum usage will increase from this 
year’s estimated consumption of some 4- 
billion pounds to over 8-billion pounds 
by 1965.” 

Electric power for the Ravenswood 
aluminum plant will be supplied by the 
Ohio Power Co, providing for 450,000 kw 
for a period of 40 years. A spokesman 
for the utility said the final cost of power 
to Kaiser probably would be in the 
neighborhood of 4 mills per kwh, be- 
cause coal for the power plant is mined 
four miles away and is delivered by belt 
conveyor. 


Power Costs 


It is estimated the cost of power will 
be about 2c more a pound of aluminum 
produced than that produced by hydro- 
electric power in the Northwest, but this 
higher cost of coal power will be more 
than offset by substantial savings in 
transportation costs, both for raw ma- 
terials, interplant shipments and ship- 
ments of aluminum mill products to 
market. 

The Ravenswood aluminum plant will 
be located adjacent to the new $96-mil- 
lion sheet and foil rolling mill now under 
construction. It will be connected by 
economic water transportation with 
company alumina plants and its Jamaica 
bauxite mines. “This will provide a di- 
rect flow of raw material and an over-all 
substantial savings in freight,” Mr. 
Rhoades said. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 Ib. 
ingot, 99% plus, 24.4c.; in pigs, 22.5c. 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 249c.; 99.8%, 
25.4c.; 99.85%, 26.4c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 99%% 


Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 
New York Laredo 


36.470 33.000 
33.000 
33.000 
33.000 
33.000 
33.000 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.) 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 
Commercial Special 
(a)Sticks (b)Shapes 


$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 


(a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers. 


CALCIUM—Per Ib., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 05% 
C, $1.25; 9-11% C, $1.34. (Usually sold 
as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.25. 


COBALT —Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 Ib. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM — Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $100@$110. 
LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 32.5c; 
Port Newark, N. J. 33.9c; Madison, Ili. 
33.7¢; Notched ingot, Freeport, 33.25c; 
Port Newark 34.7c; Madison, 34.5. Ef- 
fective Aug. 16, 1955. 


MANGANESE —Per lb., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%%c. 

Electrolytic, per Ib., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 


30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c, per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
64\6c, U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $80@$100, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz troy, $23@$24. 


PLATINUM—Per oz. troy $97@$115. Our 
appraisal of average, $103. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb, 
$280@$284. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM —Per oz. troy, $45@$55. 


SELENIUM—Producers quote $9@$10 
per lb; distributors $10.50. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 1644c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per Ib., $1.75. 


THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum 0.3% iron, $3.45 f.o.b. 
shipping center. (On maximum 5% 
iron, $3.15.) Effective Nov. 23. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 988% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.50. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus, $5. 


VANADIUM — Per lb, 100-Ib lots, $3.45. 
ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units” 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.20@$3.35; min. 
60% $3.90@$4.00; min. 65% $4.05@$4.25. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $36@$38. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila. Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 
48% CroO3,3 tol ratio lump (b) $45.00 @$46.00 
48% CreOz, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$42.00@$43.00 
48% CroO3, no ratio (b) $33.00 @$35.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 


44% Cr,O,, no ratio 
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Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% CroOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% Cr2Osz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 


Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio (a) $49 @$50 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


COBALT ORE —Per lb of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBITE — Per lb of pentoxide, 
$1.35@$1.65, basis 50% Cb.0;. Nominal. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 5142% iron, 
$10.10. Old Range, non-bessemer, $10.25. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5142% iron, $10.25. 
Old Range, bessemer, $10.40. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$12.00; nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE—Consumption con- 
tinues at high level, and business has 
picked up slightly. Freight rate in- 
creases and strengthening demand have 
pushed up the price to consumers. 


Indian ore was quotable at $1.09@$1.15 
per long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 94@96c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 
$1.12 per long ton unit of Mn, duty extra. 


Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 84% MnOs, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50 f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb, minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 10@15c, depending on time of de- 
livery. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $33.00@$33.50; scheelite 
$34.00@$34.50, depending on grade. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs, 


buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
250s bid, 255s asked. 











E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES * Refractory + Metallurgical + Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES * Metallurgical + Chemical 
IRON ORES ; open hearth - Blast furnace 








VANADIUM ORE — Per lb V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c, f.o.b. mine. 


ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65% 
ZrO2, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per lb, car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c; less than carload, 
3044c. 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%c, 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.96 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb west of Missis- 





WE BUY & SELL 


¢ BERYL ORE 
¢ ZIRCONIUM ORES 
¢ TITANIUM ORES 
¢ MICA 
¢ TANTALITE 
¢ COLUMBITE 
¢ LITHIUM ORES 
¢ OTHER MINOR ORES 





SPOT LOTS 
LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


J. E. DE SOUSA CO., INC. 


217 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
WORTH 2-0491 
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sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb containers. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in car- 
load lots, 14.9c, large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N.Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per lb, $142. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 
52.81 (a) 42.41 
Best quality brass .. 54.83 54.23 


61.68 
(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — Per lb Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 62.76c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
60.79c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 48.35c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb, full rolled, 140 
sq ft, 21c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 8Tc. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb, sheets, 10% 
66c; 18% 69.63c; wire and rods, 10% 
68.33c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per Ib, sheets, 
5% tin, 80.99c; wire and rods, 5% 81.49c; 
10% 87.53c. 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c; ribbon 20%c; 
plates 1912@22%c, depending on size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot 
per lb, carload lots, delivered, 17%@ 
18%4c. 

* 


United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1%. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75% of the price quoted 


by the Treasury, which at present is equal to 
$34.9125 per oz. 
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FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores poy free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 
Refined Copper —for use in brass mills and foundries in 
making high grade products. 





‘One of the 
PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION | Great Names 


300 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, NW. Y. in Copper’ 








September U. S. Lead Imports 


Tungsten Totaled 40,794 Short Tons 


Ti Imports of lead into the U. S. in Sep- 
72 tember were 40,794 short tons; August 
imports were 40,736 tons, according to 
Antimon Census data compiled by the American 
yY Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

The high refined lead imports in re- 
cent months reflect in part heavy ship- 
BUYERS ments from Mexico. In September im- 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin ports of lead in ore from Peru and the 


Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores Union of South Africa were large. 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, a 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin Exports were negligible. 

Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. Lead import statistics for August and 


SELLERS September follow: 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ Ore, matte, etc. Aug. Sept. 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 3,516 3,410 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, i 64 370 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 488 604 


Tin Chlorides. pm 


eG 5,132 
Union of So. Africa bee 4,801 
233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Australia ; 1,037 
Cable Address WAHCHANG NEW YORK Philippines a __138 


Plant: Glen Cove, N. Y. 15,910 





2,357 
10,142 
1,858 


WAH CHANG : . 144 


. , Yugoslavia 6,063 
CORPORATION Fr. Morocco +s. 353 
3,255 





24,884 





Wilmot Cites Aluminum Price 
Stability and Consumption Rise 


Aluminum consumption is outstrip- 
ping the pace of U. S. industrial growth, 
whereas other principal nonferrous 
metals have lost ground in relation to 
this yardstick. 

Donovan Wilmot, vice president in 
charge of product sales and distribution 
for Alcoa, made this observation early 
this week in a speech before area in- 
dustrialists at the Second Pitt Confer- 
ence oh Business Prospects. 


Relating the domestic consumption of 
aluminum, copper, lead and zinc to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of total 
industrial production, Mr. Wilmot noted 
that the consumption of all nonferrous 
metals is greater today than before 
World War II. But he pointed out that 
whereas aluminum consumption is well 
ahead of the FRB index of industrial 
growth, copper, lead and zinc “have 
lost ground” by this measure. 

“Not only does the present domestic 
production of aluminum actually ex- 
ceed that of copper, lead or zinc,” Mr. 
Wilmot added, “but on a volume basis 
it is also much larger than the combined 
output of all three.” 


Relatively Low Priced 


Cited by Mr. Wilmot as factors in the 
trend toward greater usage of alumi- 
num were all-time record production of 
primary metal, its relatively low price, 
the light metal’s comparative freedom 
from the effects of world political and 
economic uncertainties, and its grow- 
ing acceptance on its own merit. 

“Immediately after World War II the 
prices of other materials skyrocketed 
upward, but the price of aluminum did 
not go up for nearly three years as pro- 
ducers resisted the inflationary trend in 
an effort to encourage consumption,” 
Mr. Wilmot said. 


He added that aluminum ingot’s pres- 
ent price of 244c per lb is only 22% 
above the 1939 level. By comparison, 
copper is 283% higher, lead is up 206% 
and zine prices are 153% above 1939 
quotations. 


Broad Acceptance 


Mr. Wilmot remarked that the broad 
acceptance of aluminum had brought 
an astounding growth in the number of 
firms engaged in manufacturing and 
selling aluminum products—one survey 
indicating there are now 24,000, as con- 
trasted with 14,000 in 1949. 


“Naturally,” said Mr. Wilmot, “we in 
the aluminum business are pleased that 
our metal has become so popular. How- 
ever, we recognize our invasion of mar- 
kets will not always be successful in 
the future, nor will we retain some of 
our present markets when competitive 
materials begin in earnest to try to win 
them back. 

“But we are confident that aluminum 
consumption will continue to stay ahead 
of the rising FRB index for many years. 
You can’t find a pessimist in the entire 
aluminum industry.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN THE MARKETS 


(A regular feature appearing once each month) 





PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS have been firming up LEAD DEMAND has been so strong that there was great 


considerably and it appears many of them will go up 
more. Talk of steel price rises has been heard for a long 
time and some forms have been raised; steel price in- 
creases may become general. Most nonferrous metals 
have picked up this fall and further price increases are 
quite possible. Great demand by the final consumer re- 
sulting from high incomes, confidence in the future, and 
the ability to get credit to supplement his income is at 
the base of this price strength. 


COPPER, as usual, has attracted more attention than the 


other nonferrous metals. Early in the fall it showed less 
strength and many factors thought by December the 
price would be significantly lower—instead it has moved 
up. The intensity of demand for copper was not appre- 
ciated enough, as well as the time required for output 
increases to reach the fabricator and his outlets. There 
is a good chance copper will remain at 43c or above well 
into 1956. Fabricators have reached the point where 
they “project” strikes in copper; many assume there 
will be at least one month of strikes among their sup- 


expectation it would rise in price. The London price 
was above the U. S. price, including duty and transfer 
costs, on Nov. 29. It then slipped back but it has been 
rising again. Consumers want to buy at flat prices and 
ask more than their normal amounts suggesting they 
expect a price rise. Zinc is in much the same position. 


TITANIUM was discussed here last month—it is back 


again because unlike other nonferrous metals its price 
has been going down. Nov. 23 both Titanium Metals 
and DuPont dropped the price to $3.75 a lb and $3.25 
for Grades A-1 and 2. They are passing along to the 
consumer cost decreases resulting from improved 
methods. 


ALUMINUM demand shows every sign of rising even 


further. The three major producers in the U. S. indi- 
cate their views by their expansion plans. Kaiser has 
just announced it plans to increase output by about 50% 
for both primary and mill products. Secondary alumi- 
num prices have just risen and they could easily rise 


pliers each year. 


further. 
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Consumption of metals by U.S. indus- 
try in November is estimated by E&MJ 
at 178% of the 1947 average, up one 
point from the revised figure for October 
and two points from the September fig- 
ure. These indexes are adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation. As indicated in the chart 
this is about 7% above the highest level 
reached before—early in 1953. The chart 
indicates clearly the great variability in 
consumption of metals by industry. Pur- 
chases of metals by industry, if indicated 
on the same chart, would show a 
smoother month to month change; in- 
ventory changes would take up the dif- 
ferences. But at times such a chart would 


show sharp fluctuations in its month to 
month changes. 

Production by the country’s factories 
and mines is estimated by E&MJ at 
142% of the 1947 level, when adjusted for 
seasonal variations. This is equal to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production for October and also for 
September. The heavy level of auto pro- 
duction, the great amounts of steel com- 
ing from the mills, and the general up- 
ward pressure indicate the final figures 
may show 143% for November. 

The Federal Reserve said the output 
of durable goods has been about 161% 
of the 1947-49 average and of nondurable 
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goods about 128%. This is indicative of 
the long run trend in any economy with 
a high living standard. As a country’s 
income rises a larger part of it becomes 
available for the purchases of “non- 
necessary” goods, and the latter are in 
large part classed among nondurable 
goods. It has resulted in ever larger de- 
mands for appliances, automobiles, and 
better equipped houses, with the demand 
for metals and other materials needed in 
the production of durable goods moving 
up too. But the very fact that so much 
of “non-necessity” goods is in this cate- 
gory makes short term slumps especiaily 
dangerous. 














ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.-NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 

















ORES 
METALS 
SAAD gS 


70 PINE STREET, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cables: PHIBRO, N. Y 








Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per lb of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A. 2644c; low carbon, 0.01C, 
32%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $6.80@$6.90. 


FERROMANGANESE—Per net (short) 
ton, 74-76% Mn, $190, f.o.b. shipping 
point seaboard and major domestic pro- 
ducing points. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 58-64% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.46; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs), $1.28; 
technical molybdic trioxide (MoQOs), 
bagged, $1.24, canned, $1.25. 


Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 


5,000 lb or more, base price; 1,000 Ib 
up to 4,999 Ib, 2c; 500 Ib up to 999 Ib, 
3c; 100 Ib up to 499 lb, 6c; 25 lb up to 
99 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross tan, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $90. Unitage of $4 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb of contained 
Si, f.0.b. shipping point: 50% grade 11%c; 
low-aluminum 12.95c. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.45 in lots of 5,000 
lb or more. Effective on contract busi- 
ness, Sept. 1. 


FERROVANADIUM —Per lb of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.10; crucible, 
$3.20; low-carbon and silicon, $3.40. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per Ib carload 
lots, f.0.b. shipping point, bulk: 65-68% 
Mn, max. 142% C, 18-20% Si 11.2c; max. 
2% C, 15-17% Si, 1lc; max. 3% C, 12- 
14144% Si, 10.8c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $86; 19-21% Mn, $88; 21-23% 
Mn, $90.50. 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 42c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 46Y%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 54%%4c. 
Yellow, (No. 405) 33%c; and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 421) 37%4c. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic 


Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 





tr 


New York 





TIN 
99% (a) 
New York 


Straits New York 


LEAD— 





- ZINC 
Delivered 
(b) 


’ — 


East 


St. Louls St. Louis 





43.425 
43.175 
No Market 
42.925 
42.875 
42.975 


44.150 
44.325 
44.325 
44.500 
44.625 
44.500 


101.375 
102.250 
102.250 
103.750 
104.375 
105.375 104.375 15.500 


100.375 
101.250 
101.250 
102.750 
103.375 


15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15.500 
15.500 


13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 


15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 
15.300 


13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 
13.000 





Averages 43.075 44.404 


103.229 102.229 15.500 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.300 13.500 13.000 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended Dec. 3 are: 


Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 43.105c; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 


44.479c; Straits tin, 100.792c; New York lead, 15.500c; St. Louis lead, 15.300c; Prime Western zinc delivered 13.506c; East St. Louis 


zinc, 13.000c; and silver 90.600c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agenci They 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consum- 
er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 





obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c, for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries 
beginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and 
up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.725c and up, di on di i and qual- 
ity. Discount on “cathodes 0.125¢ to 0.15¢ per 
pound. 

Quotations for zinc reflects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 





obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St. 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c: Brass Special 0.25c; In- 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands « 
premium of 1.35c per pound over the East St. 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.7 
pound, effective Dec. 1, 1955 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to da ti %. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com- 
mon lead of 10 points. 





Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


London 
Gold (a) 

249s. 8d. 
249s. 734d. 


Sterling Silver 
Exchange New York London 

280.2232 90.750 77.750d. 

280.2053 90.500 77.750d. 

Not Quoted 

90.500 78.000d. 
90.160 78.000d. 249s. 844d. 
90.160 77.750d. 249s. 844d. 


90.414 (a) Open market 


The dally silver quotation reported by 
Handy & Harman, in cents and fractions 
of a cent per troy ounce, is the price paid 
by Handy & Harman in settlement for sii- 
ver contained in unrefined silverbearing 
materials submitted to them for refining 
It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & 
Harman for nearby delivery at New York 
by regular suppliers in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet daily requirements, and it 
is usually one quarter cent below the 
price at which such offers are made. 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 


London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine. 


London gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 


Sterling, in cents, N. Y. Federal Reserve 
Bank average of noon buying rates. 


Dec. 





280.1696 
280.1250 
280.0848 


280.162 


249s. 8d. 








THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


99.6 
2,404 
199,950 
10,659 
$59,872 
142 


Year 
Ago 


Precedi 
Week 


Net Change 
Year Ago 





98.8 
2,384 
217,701 
10,727 
$57,231 
142 Nov. 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e) .... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 234.51 Nov. 234.64 187.50 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 111.5 Nov. 1115 109.7 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 


(a) 97.6 
(a) 2,356 
(a) 181,089 
11,149 


82.1 
1,958 
171,177 
9,087 
$48,568 
126 


+16.7 
+426 
+-46,524 
+1,640 
+ $8,663 
+16 
+47.01 
+18 





London Metal Exchange 


LEAD. 
Gazent 


Bid 





ZINC TIN 








~~ ’ ~ 


Current 

Month 
Bid Asked 
95 95% 
96% 97 
97% 97% 


379 380 110% 111% 110% 110% 98 99 94% 94% 812 812% 799 801 
390 391 379 380 111% 111% 110% 110% 98% 99 94% 95 809 810 800 801 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 


3 Mo. 


3 Mo. 
w * Bid Asked 


Bid Asked 


777 
783 
790 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 


375 
379% 
376 


Cash 
Asked 
789 


799 
806 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked Bid 
93% 93% 
93% 93% 
94 94% 





374 
379 
375 


109% 
110% 
110% 


110 
110% 
110% 


109% 
109% 
110 


109% 
110 
110% 


788 
798 
805 


776 
782 
789 
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STOCK AND SERVICE CENTERS FOR “INCO” NICKEL 


The following are sources of supply for INCO primary nickel and for 
technical service on the use of INCO primary nickel for alloying purposes. 


ATLANTA 3 DETROIT 10 
J}. M. Tull Metal > Curly Co, Steel Sales Corporation 
285 Marietta Stree w S151 Wesson Avenue 
Tel. Alpine 3871 Tel. Tyler 6 3000 


BALTIMORE 5 EDMONTON, ALTA 
Whitchead Metal Products Wilkinson Company, Ltd. 
Company. Inc 7025 103rd Street 
4300 East Monument Street 3-$834 
Tel. Eastern 7.3200 

GRAND RAPIDS 2 
Steel Sales Corporation 
226 Federal Square Building 
Tel. Grand Rapids 9-3981 


BUFFALO 7 
Whitehead Metal Products 
Compeny, lac 
2128 Elmwood Avenue 
Tel. Bedford 3100 
‘ 2 HARRISON, N. J 
CALGARY, ALTA a wr Products 
Wilkinson Company, Ltd 1000 South 4th Street 


630 Sth Avenue, West 
Tel. 69142 Tel. Humbold: $-5900 


HOUSTON 3 
Metal Goods Corporation 


711 Milby Street 
Tel. Central 6881 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
pte teh mae Metal Products 
nc 


781 Aibany Street 

Tel. Trowbridge 64680 

INDIANAPOLIS 18 
Steel Sales Corporation 
2185 N. Sherman Drive 
Tel. Cherry 1535 


CHICAGO 23 
Steel Seles Corporation 
3348 South Pulaski Road 
Tel. Bishop 7.7700 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
Steel Sales Corporation 
grote 29 2201 Grand Avenue 
Tel. Victor 7270 
Tel. Capitol 1.3000 
LOS ANGELES 22 
Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 
2187 South Garfield Avenue 
(Corner Wast — w. ) 
Tel Raymond 3.54 


CLEVELAND 14 
Willams and Company 
3700 Perkins Avenue 
Tel. Utah 1.5000 


LOUISVILLE 3 
Williams and Company, Inc. 
1109 South Preston Street 
Tel. Clay 7781 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
Wilhams and Company 
851 Willams Avenue 
Tel. Axminster 4-1623 


DALLAS 9 MILWAUKEE 9 
Metal Goods Corporation Steel Sales Corporation 
6211 Cedar Springs Road 2400 West Cornell Street 
Tel. Elmhurst 3271 Tel. Hilltop 2-2020 


— 2 
Metal Goods Corporation AN 
2425 Walnut Street YN 


co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13 
Steel Seales Corporation 
401 Herding Street. N. E 
Tel. Sterling 1.4893 


MONTREAL 28, QUE 
Robert W. Bartram, Limited 
2075 West Broedwey Avenue 
Tel. Hunter 68-2511 


NEW HAVEN 13 
Whitehead Metal Products 
Company, In 
250 Church Street 
Tel. Spruce 7.2345 


NEW ORLEANS 12 
Metal Goods Corporation 
432 Julia Street 
Tel. Canal 7373 


NEW YORK 14 
Whitehead Metal Products 
company, Inc 
303 West 10th Street 
Tel. Watkins 4.1500 


PHILADELPHIA 40 
Whitehead Metal Products 
Company. Inc 
1955 Hunting Park Avenue 
Tel. Baldwin 9-2323 


PHOENIX 

Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 
909 North First Street 

Tel Alpine 4-0369 


Py 33 
Williams and Company. Inc 
901 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Tel. Cedar 1-8600 


PORTLAND 12. ORE. 
Eagle Metals Company 
2336 North Randolph Avenu 
Tel. Atlantic 8-5201 


ST. LOUIS 10 
Steel Sales Corporation 
4565 McRee Avenue 
Tel. Prospect 1.5255 


Tel. Acoma 2-$891 IN 


teat mate 


THE 


67 WALL STREET - 


INTERNATIONAL aganauaie COMPANY, 


SALT LAKE City 4 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 


261 West Sth South 
Tel. Davis 2.3461 


SAN DIEGO 1 


letals Company, Lid. 


1533 India Street 
Belmont 4-3255 


SAN FRANCISCO 10 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. 


3100 Nineteenth Street 
Tel. Mission 7.1104 


SEATTLE 4 
Eagle Metals Compeny 
4755 First Avenue South 
Tel. Lander 9974 


SPOKANE 24 
Eagie Metals Company 
Helena at Broadway 
Tel. Keystone 0586 


SYRACUSE 4 
} tem | ay Products 


Sor o7 we Taylor Street 
Tel. 74-46 


TOLEDO 12 
Williams and Company, Ine. 
946 Kane Street 
Tel. Klondike 8661 


TORONTO 2, ONT 
Alloy Metal Sales Limited 
181 Fleet Street East 
Tel. Empire 3-9421 


TULSA 3 
Goods Corporation 
302 North Boston Street 
Tel Tulsa 4-4101 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
a Company, Lid 
ond Avenue 
Tet Favret 2121 


WINNIPEG, MAN 
Alloy Metal Seles Limited 
20 Montcalm Street 
Tel. 50-1141 


INC. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








Copper Net Imports Dropped in 
September to 40,508 Tons 


Net imports of copper in September 
dropped to 40,508 short tons from 42,128 
tons in August, according to Census 
Bureau data compiled by the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. Both figures 
were higher than the monthly average 
net imports for 1954 of 30,475 tons. They 
are well under the 1953 monthly aver- 
age of 46,556 tons, 


Total imports of copper materials 
were 60,357 tons, the highest since July 
of last year when imports were 61,849 
tons. In June last year they were 81,466 
tons. Ore imports of 14,234 tons were 
the highest since September 1953 when 
15,282 tons of copper in ores and con- 
centrates were imported. 


Total imports from Chile were 14,806 
tons; both refined imports and blister 
imports from Chile were unusually low. 
High imports of refined and blister from 
Northern Rhodesia and rather good 
amounts of refined from the U. K. 
helped keep the total high. Unusually 
large imports of copper in ores from 
Canada was largely responsible for the 
high ore import figure. 

A summary of U. S. imports and ex- 
ports of copper for August and Septem- 
ber, in short tons, follows: 


Imports % Sept. 
In ore, etc. 14,234 
Blister 
Refined 


1,234 
18,615 


19,849 
40,508 


Imports of copper by country of ori- 
gin for August and September, in short 


tons, follow: 
In ore, etc. 


Philippines 
U. of S. Africa 


United Kingdom 
Belgian Congo 
N. Rhodesia 
Australia 


Germany (West) 
Netherlands 


United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 
Belgian Congo 
N. Rhodesia 
Other countries 


Sept. 
5,525 
990 


190 
664 
2,211 
1,565 
1,670 
1,344 
55 

20 


14,234 


4,704 
101 





23,770 


Exports of copper scrap in August to- 
taled 980 tons of which 914 went to 
West Germany; the comparable figures 
for September were 950 tons and 560 
respectively. Exports of copper-base al- 
loyed scrap totaled 3,857 tons in August 
of which West Germany got 2,416 tons. 
In September the comparable figures 
were 2,706 tons and 1,828 tons, respec- 
tively. 


GSA Purchases of Manganese, 
Tungsten and Other Ores 


Government purchases through Sept. 
30, 1955, of domestic tungsten, manga- 
nese, chrome and beryl were announced 
by Edmund F. Mansure, head of GSA. 

The programs were established to 
stimulate the search for and production 
of strategic and critical materials in the 
U.S. They are separate from the explor- 
ation program of the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration of the In- 
terior Dept. 

The tungsten program called for pur- 
chase of 3-million short ton units; by 
Sept. 30 GSA had bought 2,153,101 short 
ton units. 

Beryl purchases authorized amounted 
to 1,500 short tons of which 774 tons had 
been bought. 

Chrome authorizations were 200,000 
long tons of ores and concentrates of 
which 93,985 tons have been bought. 

Manganese authorizations totaled 31- 
million long ton units. Of this, by Sept. 
30, GSA had bought 10,762,552 recover- 
able units. 

Mica may be purchased in three forms 
—block, film and hand-cobbed. Purchase 
of 25,000 tons of hand-cobbed mica or 
the equivalent were authorized. Block or 
film mica weighing 90 lb is considered 
the equivalent of one ton of hand- 
cobbed. Total deliveries have been 6,999 
tons of all types. 

Nonferrous crysotile asbestos in three 
grades, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, is accepted. Au- 
thorizations for a total of 1,500 short tons 
of Nos. 1 and 2 were made; No. 3 is ac- 
cepted on a tie-in basis with the other 
two grades and is not included in the 
total allowance. To Sept. 30 a total of 
1,093 short tons of Nos. 1 and 2 were 
bought. Also 540 tons of No. 3. 


Iron Output at a New High 


Blast furnaces in the United States 
produced 6,965,273 net tons of pig iron 
and ferroalloys during October — the 
greatest tonnage ever made in a single 
month, the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute announced last week. 

The October output exceeded the for- 
mer record, set during May of this year, 
by more than 160,000 tons. 

The production during the first 10 
months of 1955 was also at a new high 
of 64,147,425 net tons—about 146,000 
tons more than the output of the first 
10 months of 1953, the prior record 
period, 
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Balanced Titanium Views 
Urged By Dr. McPherson 


Commercial application of titanium is 
limited by economic factors, Dr. Donald 
J. McPherson stated recently at the me- 
chanics colloquium at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago. Dr. McPherson, 
a specialist on titanium and its alloys, 
is assistant manager of the metals re- 
search department, Armour Research 
Foundation. 

Economics, conflicting preliminary re- 
ports, and the fact that engineering data 
on new materials are naturally accu- 
mulated slowly have caused some mis- 
understanding of what potential useful- 
ness of titanium may be, said Dr. Mc- 
Pherson. “Although the ores are not 
really expensive,” he said, “the annoy- 
ing affinity of titanium for oxygen causes 
the winning process to be involved and 
extremely expensive.” 

The mill processing of titanium has 
turned out to be less of a problem than 
was anticipated, according to Dr. Mc- 
Pherson. However, the special melting 
process involved has run the price of 
normal mill product costs from $10 to $15 
a pound—an average of $25,000 a ton. In 
spite of these prices, titanium is being 
used and the industry expanded, espe- 
cially by the Government, it was pointed 
out. 


Brass and Bronze Shipments 


The Defense Council of the Ingot 
Brass and Bronze Industry announced 
last week that October shipments of 
brass and bronze ingots were 25,228 
short tons. 

Data for ingot brass and bronze ship- 
ments, in short tons, for 1954 and 1955 
follow: 

1955 1954 
25,201 20,661 
25,349 19,920 
29,713 23,653 
27,641 24,746 
23,708 22,269 
23,141 22,348 
18,513 17,074 
21,684 
22,464 
24,080 
23,061 
21,273 


263,233 


Aluminum Product Shipments 


According to data compiled by the 
Aluminum Association, shipments of 
aluminum products in October were 
117,757 tons. These figures include 45 
companies and exclude shipments of die 
castings. The total for September was 
112,743 tons. 

Statistics on aluminum product ship- 
ments by type of product, in short tons, 
follow: 

Sept. 
Sheet and plate 60,359 
Foil J 9,188 
Extruded products 16,856 
eee 2,3 2,132 
Bar and rod 99 7,518 
Wire, not conductor ..... 2,602 2,141 
ACSR and cable, bare .... / 5,002 
DE -weGudcvbtdiseaweds 2,052 
Castings: 
Sand ee 774 
Permanent mold . 6,721 


Totals 117,757 112,743 


New Caledonia Nickel Mines 


The company “Le Nickel,” which runs 
the New Caledonian nickel mines, is 
considering placing orders for four spe- 
cial smelting ovens from the Norwegian 
company, Elektrokenish AS of Oslo. 
These ovens, valued at a total of 11,250,- 
000 Norwegian crowns, would enable 
the New Caledonian plants to produce 
more and better nickel under the com- 
pany’s modernization and expansion 
plan. 


Kimberley Succeeds Gent 
In Zinc Institute Post 


Ernest V. Gent, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Zinc Institute, 
Inc., will retire from office Dec. 31. He 
will be succeeded by John L. Kimber- 
ley, now secretary of the Institute. Mr. 
Gent has been active in zinc industry 
affairs since 1925 when he was manager 
of the Zinc Export Association. He be- 
came secretary of the American Zinc 
Institute in 1935. He will continue to 
serve the Institute as special consultant. 
Mr. Kimberley was elected secretary 
of the Institute in April of this year. 
He was formerly sales manager, Con- 
tinuous Cast Alloy Products division of 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, Dec. 6, 1955 
Blende 
Prime coarse (60% 
Flotation, 60% zinc 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead ....(a)$195.05 
(a) Effective Sepi. 27, 1955. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Nov. 26, 1955, 
was 13.25c (U.S.) per Ib, f.0.b. refir. ry 
Monterrey, Mex. 

. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot. per pound, in lots of 10,000 
Ib. or more. 

Piston alloy D132, 33c; No. 12 alloy 
31@31%c, No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 
325%4@33 Vac. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 31@31%c; 
No. 2, 30@30%4c; No. 3, 29@29%c; No. 4, 
28@28\4c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 42c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 4044c; light copper 38c; 
refinery brass, 37%éc. 

7 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 
Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
39@3914 
361 2a 37 
34@3A% 
30@3012 
29@2912 
17@17% 
17%@18 
19@19% 
23%2@24 
24@24% 
23@23 12 
23%4@24 
25@25'% 
164%@17 
16%@17 
19@19%% 
16@16% 
11@11% 
3%@4% 
5%4@5% 
54%@6 
7%@8 
12@12% 
64%@7 
14@14% 
134%4@13% 
12%@12% 
18@18%% 
80@82 
46@48 
59@60 
50@54 
90@95 
90@95 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass ....... ee 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips... 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zinc die cast, new 

Old zinc .. 

New zinc clips 

Soft or hard lead 

Battery plates 

Babbitt mixed 

Linotype or stereotype.. 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 
Autobearing babbitt 
Monel clips, new 

Monel sheet, clean 
Nickel, rod ends 

Nickel, clippings 


11 








Gold = Silver 
Lead E Zinc 
Bismuth eee Pe Cadmium 


Arsenic i Tellurium 


Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





54312 
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